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THE PARTRIDGE HOMESTEAD 
“THE WHITE HOUSE” 
Courtesy of Virginia Martin 
Dir. Seneca Falls, Historical Society 


The Partridge Homestead on Cayuga Street was built inthe year 
1837 when my father, Erastus Partridge, moved here with his family 
from Cayuga. The family consisted at that time, of Mrs. Partridge 
and six children, one daughter had died, and one small son had met a 
tragic death when the stagecoach horses became frightened on Cayuga 
Hill and plunged down the road running over the child as he wes erce- 
sing the street. I, the ninth child, was born in the Homesteed in 1£40, 
and DeLancy, four years later. 


My father intended to build a brick house, material for which was 
being hauled, when business took him by stage to New York City. 
While on this slow trip, he noticed some colonial houses along the 
route and on the banks of the Hudson which so pleased him that he 
made some rough pencil sketches and on his return home consulted 
with a builder, Morris by name, as to whether a similer house cculd 
be built from those sketches. Mr. Morris being willing to undertake 
the work, the house was started, the brick being used as an interlining 
with the wood outside. No contract was made, the building was dore 
by days work. 


The house was not placed in the middle of the lot because of a 
small elm tree which my father did not wish to have disturbed. That 
elm tree still grows very near the south side of the house. Later, ad- 
ditional land was purchased from the neighbor on the north, thus ad- 
justing the house to the center of the lot. The trees in front, most of 
which are still standing, were planted several years after the Lcure 
was finished, It was necessary to protect them withwooden franes 
from cows, pigs, etc., which were allowed at that time to roam the 
streets of the very small village of Seneca Falls. For this reason the 
fences were very desirable. The substantial one in front of the hcuse, 
shown in a picture in my possession, taken in 1873, was removed years 
ago. The half circle walk leading to the front door from the north and 
south gates, also the wood and well house with double arched doors 
partly shown in the picture, are things of the past. 











A few ornamental and many fruit trees were p'anted and on the 
south side were currant, berry and all kinds of bushes. Then cemethe 
vegetable garden, then the barn ui b ayard where the horse ar.dccw 
were kept. Lawn mowers were still unknown etd grass about the 
house was left to grew util a suitable length fcr hay. It wes then 
scythed, dried and stored for use. 


Only the north sideof the house was finished when the fan ily tcck 
possession. Later, the two la: ge parlors «r the south side were com- 
pleted, when as a house w: rming, my mother gave one of the first 
large parties ever given in the village. The ill-smelling Jamys used in 
those days did not afford very brilliant illumination for a party, but 
the rows of candles placed in tin sockets over the duors and windowe, 
were pronounced a great success. A man with a pair of snuffers was 
employed to walk about to watch the candles and snuff them whenre- 
c23sary. The invitations were quite general, but a numter of people 
were necessarily omitted which caused one uninvited individual tosay 
toa favorite old lady, ‘‘How could you say your prayers after spend- 
ing an evening at such a mixed party?’’ The gentle reply was, ‘‘When 
I went home from the party, I fell on my knees ard thanked my Lord 
for permitting me to spend such a pleasart eveniig with scme cfny 
friends.’’ 


In those daysit wasa common sight to see two or three squaws and 
sometimes Indians sitting on the ground in front of the house. Often 
a@ squaw with a pappoose strapped on her back would walk through 
the house to ge through the kitchen and make it understocd that ske 
wanted bread, eggs and butter. These she would cook together inher 
kettle. After eating a portion, she would take the rest with her--this 
I well remember. Also once whenI was a very small girl, I was play- 
ing on the piazza with my doll anda squaw came to me and took a piece 
of bright colored cloth away from me. In a few weeks the same squaw 
came again bringing tomea very pretty bead bag lined with the 
bright colored cloth. These squaws were very stolid, seldom spoke. 


Quite an acquisition to the house and one which gave joy to all the 
small boys in the neighborhood was a Icng tin bathtub with a very 
crude shower and tank overhead. This was installed in a room back cf 
the kitchen. A hand pump forcedthe water from the cistern to the 
tank, then by pulling a chain one could deluge himself with the cold 
cistern water. 











After the death of Mr. Partridge in 1873 and of Mrs. Partridge in 
1881, the Homestead became the property of their eldest daughter 
Mrs. Cook, and at her death in 1911 her daughter, Mrs. Morse, inher- 
ite i the property. 

NOTE; 

This sketch was read by Mrs. Hamilton Garnsey Sr. at an Histcr- 
ical Society meeting in 1938. 
It was written by her mother, Mrs. Adelaide Partricge Guion, after 
she had reached her 93rd birthday. 


The Partridge Homestead is better known today to the people of 
Seneca Falls as the ‘‘White House.’’ In 1932 it was purchased by the 
Board of Education of Seneca Falls, under the superinterdency cf Mr. 
Hubert Mott. In it was housed the superintendent’s office and the 
Home Economics Department for the school. With the school regis- 
tration increase, a new high school and a new grade school has been 
built and in 1957 the White House was abandoned as inadequate for 
the Home Economics and superintendent’s office. The Board of Edu- 
cation has voted to demolish it in favor of more playground space. 


Excerpts from a letter of Mrs. Ellen Guion Braitwaite written to 
Mrs. Martin, Director of the Seneca Falls Historical Museum, will ex- 
plain the photographs that illustrate the interior of some of the rooms 
of the “White House“ in its early splendor. 


February 16, 1959. 


Dear Mrs. Martin; 


Your letter of the 4th made me very sad. My sisters and I 
had no idea of the plan to demolish my grandmother’s homestead. 
There seems to be so little sentimentality left in this busy, hurrying, 
modern world of ours. I guess I must be a bit unique because I love 
old homes, objects, and places that have a real history. 

Although I have lived in Massachusetts for most of my life, my 
visits to Seneca Falls have been exciting and very pleasant trips. I re- 
ember so many stories that my fathecand grandmother told me a- 
bout the town, and all the “doings” there. Grandma Guion held me 
spell-bound, when I was young, with her descriptions of the lovely 
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Christmas parties and dances that were held in the homestead. She 
wore dancing slippers that were too tight, because she was a proud 
young girl, I suppose, and after the dances in the ballroom, her feet 
had to be soaked and rubbed with mutton tallow. 


It does seem asad mistake to tear down such a beautiful house 
to provide a play area, and a rather small one, I should imagine, for 
children who might someday love to see a really historical Seneca 
Falls historical landmark. My folks were pleased to have it used for 
a Domestic Science Building, feeling that it was serving the com- 
munity and not standing empty and useless. 


I am sending the only pictures I can find, and I hope they will 


prove useful. They are valuable to me because they are part of my fa- 
ther’s album. Picture 257 is labelled ““View from the front door the of 
Partridge homestead, 1894.” Picture 258 and all the rest are dated 
year 1894. 





‘‘The White House’’ Seneca Falls, a recent winter scene. 





















TATTERED LETTER, NEWSPAPER CLIPPING, 
PICTURES TELL THE STORY OF 


CASSADAGA’S FIRST ROMANCE 
BOUND GIRL WED TO FARM PIONEER IN JUNE 1620 


By GLADYS CARLSON 
Post-Journal Staff Writer 
Courtesy of Jamestown (N. Y.) Post-Journal, Feb., 18, 1959. 
A story feature of the Cassadaga’s Sesquicentennial 


A letter written on fragile, tattered paper, in the beautiful shaded 
script writing of the times and dated 1820, has been brought out of the 
precious family mementoesof William A Smith, in generous response 
to requests of the Cassadaga Sesquicentennial Historical Committee. 


The letter was written by Mr. Smith’s father’s father-in-law, Dan- 
iel W. Harrison, to his daughter, Laurie, when she was ‘‘bound out’’ 
to Ichabod Fisher, one of Cassadaga’s original settlers. Mr. Fisher 
owned the first tavern, sometimes called ‘‘hotel’’, in the Village. The 
letter, addressed to ‘‘Lorry Harrison, Living with Ichabod Fisher’’ 
follows: 


New Haven, Feb. the 9th, 1820. 
My Dear Daughter 
I sit down to write to let you know you have parents alive and 

w:ll and we want to know whether you are in the land of the living or 
not. We have not heard anything frcm you since you moved out there. 
You are 17 the 27th day of next May. I should be glad to have you 
write to us as soon as you can and let us know if you are well. You 
have but one brother and he lives with me. You have five sisters and 
Lydia and Lucretia live here. Patty lives in Black River and Louise 
lives in Lebanon in the county of Matson. We want to have you come 
and see us when your time is out if you cannot before. You have one 
year from the end of next May tostay. I want tohear from you and 
hope that you behave well. So I am your affectionate father, 


Daniel W. Harrison 


Laura Harrison was married, her grandson reports, the next 
month (June) following her release from bondage to Ichabod Fisher. 
She married Aaron Smith June 29, 1820, at the Fisher Tavern, the first 
wedding to take placein Cassadaga. On the fiftieth anniversary of 
this marriage, Aaron Smith, Jr., the youngest and on) y survivor of 
the couple’s ten children, was interviewedat that time. The resulting 
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news item, as it appeared in an o!d newspaper clippirg, still treasi red 
by their grandson, who was 74 years old Sunday follows: 

Cassadaga, July 7, 1870--Aaron Smith, Jr., an aged resident of 
this place, recalls some local history suggested by the anniversary cn 
June 29 of his parents marriage. His parents were Miss Laura Har- 
rison, formerly of Rome, and Aaron Smith, formerly of Ashfield, Mass. 
They were married at the Ichabod Fisher Inn, Cassadaga, on June 29, 
1820. 


Mrs. Smithcame to Cassadaga with the Ichabod Fister family the 
summer of 1813, making the journey by stage coach to Buffalo, thence 
by boat from Black Rock to Dunkirk and related the experiences cf 
being hailed by a government boat with orders to the captain to give 
name of his craft and whither bound. 


Mr. Fisher located in Csssadaga on the corner of what is now 
known asNorth Main Street arc Maple Avenue where he kepttte 
hotel later owned and enlarged by the late Williston Phillips. 


Mr. Smith who served inthe War of 1812, came to Cassacaga in 
1814 from Ashfield, Mass., with a four ox team and wagon. His son 
Aaron Smith, Jr., and grandson Will A. Smith, each have a hub of ore 
of the wheels which they keep as relics. 


Mr. Smith located on the farm now owned by M. F. Gould where 
he cleared the land and built a log house to which he took his bride on 
their wedding day. To them were born 10 children. The youngest ard 
only surviving member of the family, Aaron Smith, Jr., now past 81 
years, whose home is on High Street, tells how his motker used toc f- 
ten speak of going in the garden on her wedding day and picking ripe 
currants for the table. 

Two excellently preserved photographs of his grandparents, were 
graciously lent by William A. Smith. Photographed by ‘‘C: mp, Jemes- 
town, N. Y. are here reproduced together with a certificate prcving 
payment of $20.00 for ‘‘a certain SLIP in the Baptist Meeting Ecuse, 
in the Village of Delanti.’’ Dated Nov. 6, 1834, it was signed by three 
Stockton Baptist Society trustees. 


Delanti is now known as Stockton. The wheel hub from his grand- 
father’s original ox-team wagon is still in Mr. Smith’s possessions. 














#*THE TOWN OF EXETER 


OTSEGO COUNTY 
By Helen Balton Schidzick, Historian 
Schuyler Lake, New York 


Memories of both Old England and New England prompted the 
early settlers to give the name of Exeter to the new township formed 
from Richfield on March 25, 1799. At that time the ax of the pioneer 
had been at work for more than two score years and productive fields 
were under cultivatlon. Exeter is composed of reerly 1£,(00 acres of 
wooded hills, winding streams, fertile fields and the scuthern part of 
picturesque Canadarago lake. 


Major John Tunnicliff of Derby, England, selected a large tract 
of land here as early as 1755 because its topography reminded him of 
his estate in England. The Major always remained loyal to his mother 
country. It isrelated that Joseph Brant, Chief of the Mohawk Indians 
promised protection in the day of battle when he became convinced 
that Tunnicliff was a firm supporter of Great Britain. 


Hendrick Herkimer, brother of Gen. Nicholas Herkimer, braved 
the wilderness and chose to build his home near the foot of Canada- 
rago lake. He erected a cabin as early as 1764 and many of its beams 
and rafters, hand hewed, are well preserved todsy, and are pertof the 
Byard farmhouse which stands on theexact loeation of the origir< 1 
cabin. The site is pointed out by an historical marker. Herdrick was 
w >unded in the battle of Oriskany and in 1779 was the first one to be 
buried in the family cemetery located on his farm. 


In 1774 the Schuyler family built a cabin near the Herkimer home- 
steai. During the Revolution the Schuylers maintained afront of neu- 
trality but there is evidence that it was a seeming neutrality. Scouts 
from Fort Herkimer often visited this locality to spy on Indian coun- 
cil meetings because the densely wooded hills surrounding Canadarag > 
lake was a favorite ground for Brant and his braves. More than once 
the Scuyler cabin served asa refuge for these scouts. Itis supposed 
that the village of Schuyler Lake was named after this brave pioneer 
family. 


Shortly after the Revolutionary War was fought and won, hardy 
pioneers from New England began their trek into Central New York, 
then known as the western wilderness. 
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In 1787 William Angel brought his sizable family of six sons and 
several daughters from Rhode Island to make their hcme in the vicin- 
ity now known as Angell Hill. The Asa Williams fe mily came frcm 
Connecticut in 1794 and settled on Pidgeon Hill. Early settlers in tre 
Exeter Center area were Seth Tubbs, Jacob Gcble and Caleb Clark. 
The pioneers of West Exeter were Bethel Martin and Amos and Hull 
Thomas. 


The family of the renowned Levi Beardsly settled near the old 
Herkimer homestead in 1790. The first wedding in the town took place 
at the Beardsly home with Jucge Cooper officiating. A kiss from the 
bride and a drink of gin were his only fee. 


Brave pioneer families such as the Curtices, Brcoks, Feln ers, 
Cushmans, Rose, Hollisters and Lewises soon followed to lay claim to 
the virgin soil of Otsego County. The need forlocal government wes 
felt and thefirst town meeting wes held at the home of William Arg- 
ell April 2, 1799. The following officers were elected: 


Supervisor, Thomas Brocks. 

Town Clerk, Minerva Cushman. 

Assessors, Seth Warren, Avugur Curtiss, Jctn Martir. 
Commissioners of Highways, Joseph Round, Caleb Clerk, Arcer- 
son Beckwith. 

Overseers of the poor, Thcmas Angell, Caleb Clark. 

Constables, Joil Cass, Garthan Palmer, Charles Lewis. 

Collector, David Hollister. 

School Commissioners, Lyman Jackson, Minerva Cuskn an, 
Humphrey Palmer. 


Of theearly homes that of Major John Tunnicliff was ccnsicered 
the most pretentious. The first orchard in Otsego County wes planted 
in this estate. A distillery and a saw mill were erected sccn aiter 
Tunnicliff’s permane: t settlement. All that remains today is a hvge 
rubble of stone from the numerous fireplaces. 


In the early days pecple had totravel many miles to tuy 1 ece:si- 
ties not grown on their own land. It was not until 1810 that C. Jcnes 
opened up a store at Schuyler Lake. Baily Plumb was the first rer- 
chant at Exeter Center. 


The first grist millin the town was erected on Herkimer Creek by 
John Hartshorn. The first tannery was built by Ebin Hartshorn on the 
premises now owned by the A. W. Strong family. Another tannery 
was erected at Exeter Center by Ransom Comstock. 
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The first survey of Exeter roads was made by Judge Jedediah 
Peck of Buclington, who is remembered today as the father of the 
common school system of the state of New York. One of the first 
schools in the town was taught in a log cabin in 1806. 


In 1825 Richard Tunnicliff was appointed as Exeter’s first post- 
master and received the princely sum of thirty-six cents for the first 
quarterly salary. 


The Congregational Church of Exeter Canter was formed in July 
1806 by the Rev. William Graves, missionary from Connecticut. The 
first officers were Ashael Williams, deacon, and Samuel Seymour, 
clerk. A church building was erected about 1817 but has been unused 
for many years andthe membership disbanded. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Exeter Center was organized 
in November, 1821. The first services were held ina barn built by 
Taomas Angell. The first trustees chosen were: Elijah Babcock, Cal- 
vin Hintly, P. Angell, Thomas D. Mitchel and Elisha Shepherd. 


The West Exeter Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 
1830. Prominent first members were the Harrington and Huntly fa- 
milies. Both of the Exeter churches are active today under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. K. L. Huff who is also pastor of the Schuyler Lake 
Methodist Church. 


The Baptists of Schuyler Lake formeda church about 1805 but 
was disbanded about 1823, In 1826 forty-five loyal Baptists met and 
considered ways and means of reorganizing theirchurch. The first 
church meeting was held February 17, 1826 with the Rev. John Sawin 
as pastor. Jonathan Babcock as moderator and Gilbert Palmer, clerk. 
This church continued its mission until the late 1930’s when the edi- 
tite was dismantled and the membership disbanded. 


T12 Free Will Baptist Church was organized in 1830 by Elder Wil- 
lia n in the ball-room of the Major Tunnicliff house known as ‘‘The 
Oaks’’ located about three miles south of Schuyler Lake village. The 
first members were: William Chappel, Nathaniel Mott, Abigail Mott, 
Ezekiel Robinson, Betsey Robinson, Chauncey Judd, Amelia Judd, 
John Rider and wife, Henry E. Firman, Rhoda Firman, Stafford Coats 
William Herkimer and Freelove Rose. Services were held at the Tun- 
nicliff place until the Union Church was built in Schuyler Lake. 














A meeting was held in March 1838 by the Union Society to make 
plans to erectachurch. Calvin Underwood, J. Tunnicliff, Amcs Fitch, 
N. Mott and George Herkimer were elected to the building commit- 
tee. The Union Church was dedicated in March 1840, and tke follcw- 
ing officers chosen: N. Mott, C. Juddand H. Firman for the Free-E a} - 
tists; David Stewart and John Chappel for the Methodists; C. Unde1- 
wood and Alvin Barrus for the Universalists. The following orcer of 
services was decided upon, the Universalists held services the frst 
Sunday in the month, the Free-Will Baptists the seccnd erd fc urth, 
the methodists the third, and the Christians the fifth when there ves 
one. 


In 1880 the Methodist withdrew and built a little white church of 
their own. The Free-Will Baptists disbanded and fcr many years the 
Universalists have been the sole occupants of the cl urcl. Ihe edifice 
is of stone and the original cost was $4,000. An historical marker , oints 
out the site of the historic Old Stone Church which is Iccated in tke 
center of the village of Schuyler Leke cn rcvte2&. TLe Rev. Gecrge 
C. Boorn, Cooperstown is the present minister. 


The Schuyler Lake Masonic Lodge, one of the oldest in the state, 
celebrated its sesquicentennielin August, 1958. The original cl erter 
was granted December, 1808 by the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York to the Richfield Lodge. For nearly fifty years lodge meetings 
were held in Monticello. The following cfficers were instellec in £« pt. 
1808: James Hyde, Master; E. Prindle, Senior Warden; James Markam 
Junior Warden; Jacob Brewster, Secretary; John Dunsmrcre, Trees., 
Cyrus Robinson, Senior Deacon; Jabez B. Hyde, Junicr Tezccr; Fes- 
well Starr and Daniel Randall, Stewards; and John Miller, ‘Tiler. 


In April, 1857 a dispensation was granted by the Grand Lodge for 
the removal of tke Richfield Lodge to Schvyler Leke ard the nane 
was changed to Schuyler Lake Lodge. No. 162. 


The Herkimer cemetery overlooking Herkimer creek is pointed out 
to the motorists on rcute £8 by a state historical marker. Another 
early burying ground was the round garden at ‘‘The Ozks’’ TheCe- 
metery Associaticn of Schuyler Lake was formed in 1877. The Ceme- 
tery is the resting place of fortyone veterans of our country’s wars. 
The Exeter Center cemetery has nine veterans encrg its honored 
dead. 











SOLDIERS BURIED IN SCHUYLER LAKE CEMETERY 


Revolutionary War 


Humphrey Palmer 
John Conick 
John Vancourt 
Josuah Wilber 
Ashael Williams 

War of 1812 
Samuel B. Smith 
Michael Keyser 
William Horton 
John Veber 

Civil War 

Thomas Haight 
Hiram Soule 
John Bush 
Elisha Town 
William Osterhout 
Rufus Vancourt 
William Dingman 
John Henry Chappel 
Carlton P. Taylor 
Alonzo M. Sherwood 
Dewitt Shoemaker 
John W. Higby 
Robert Christman 
David S. Evens 
Henry J. Wakerly 
William Haight 
Philander Anderson 
Eliab Hadsell 
Orion Haight 
Charles B. Sponenburg 
Delos Rose 
Ceylon Rose 
Sherman 
Allen Cotton 
William Southworth 

















William Johnson 
Henry Eason 
Warld War Il 
William Rose 
I.eon Kelley 
Claude Rose 
Albert Brogle 
HERKIMER CEMETERY 

Revolutionary War 
Hendrick Herkimer 
George Herkimer 

EXETER CENTER 

Revolutionary War 
Nathaniel Lewis 
Thomas Brooks 

Civil War 
Adoiphus Benjamin 
William Knight 
Jerome Wood 
Lewis Fairchild 
Robert Huyck 
Delos Bauch 
World Wari 


William Morris 
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See story on page 7 

















FOUR STONE HOUSES OF HARTWICK 


OTSEGO COUNTY 
By Pearl Weeks, Historian 


PROCTOR PLACE 


What historically minded personhas traveled through Hartwick 
Village without admiring the old stone mansionon route 205 at the 
village four corners? 


Though the exact date of its construction is not known, an inter- 
esting legend is connected with its origin. Members of the Thrall fa- 
mily state that the builder, Roger Thrall, was a friend cf Cccper erd 
vied with him to complete a stone house first. Thrall’s house is well 
built and stands ina fine stateof preservation. Dr. Freeborn Garri- 
son Thrall, eminent doctor and educator was born in this house in 1810 
according to family reccrds. 

As shown by the photo, the old dwelling is in a natural setting of 
stately trees and spacious lawn. ‘‘That old elm by the street was no 
larger than your arm when Granpa Proctor came about 18650,’’ said 
Mrs. Grace Brownell Beach, the last accupant. 


The pleasant lawn served asa village green in olden days. Church 
sociables took place there on summer evenings. Fourth of July orators 
held audiences spell bound, thus reflecting the quaint early favcr cf 
village life. Now our soldiers’ memorial standsin the shade of tke 
‘‘Grandpa Proctor’s’’ elm. 

Proctor Place, as it is often called, has two fire places, a Dutch 
oven and beautiful mantels. The huge chimney is still firmly in place. 
The original kitchen was left in the basement when a new one was 
added to the north side of the house, years ago. This old basement 
cook room is truly a museum piece. Its wine floor boards, ancient fire 
place, and Dutch oven all bespeak of early New England kitchens. 

A central hall with a beautiful stair case divides the lower rooms. 
It leads to an elegant front door bearing a quaint door knocker. There 
is now no one to answer when we knock; there is no voice of welcore 
in the hall. The last occupant, Mrs. Grace Browrell Beach, diec in 
1955. Since then the old house has been silent and alone, with a for- 
sale signin the yard. Other village houses stand sociably by, their cc- 
cupants wishing for neighbors in the old stone house. 














DR. TKERALL’S OFFICE BECOMES PART OF 
Cooperstown Farmers’ Museum 


About 1833 Dr. Freeborn Garrison Thrall had a brick offce buildirg 
built on the grounds of the stcrne house property facing North Street. 
Here he practiced, and taught and doctored with herbs, as was the 
medical trend in that era. 


A conspicuous architectural feature of Thrall’s little brick cffice, 
was a glass cupola centering the roof. What was its purpose? In 1842 
a Cooperstown newspaper announced; ‘‘Dr. F. Thrall has an anato- 
mical theatre with sky light and is giving medical lectures.’’ 

Dr. Thall and his wife’ Maria (Almy) Thrall, resided in the stone 
mansion for some time. Their daughter, Josephine Deetta was kcin 
there in 1836. During vacation days some of their descendants make a 
pilgrimage from New Jersey to Hartwick. They stroll longingly on the 
grounds of Proctor Place and stop at the site uf Thrall’s office. The 
old Doctor’s office was taken down and moved to Farmers’ Museum 
abont 1952. It has become a prominent part of Cross Roads Villege. 
Now, as of old, it is a busy institution, open to the public, asa drug 
store. The ‘‘druggist’’ sweeps his board walk on summer mornings 
and awaits the arrival of tourists and visitors from far and near. One 
morning as a group of us students attending Seminarson American 
Ciltare stopped in, I was reminded that medical students had cone to 
thesame house over a century ago. Butit was arort of different world. 


If the old Doctor and his wife could return, they would feel com- 
fortably at home, I think. There is even an herb garden carefully 
tended, in the door yard. There isa friendly wocd fire inthe cqueint 
oldstove. Th2 w od floorsare bare andclean. The small-paned windows 
and the cupola let in the morning sunlight. The old brick office has 
been beautifully restored and preserved for posterity. 


CARR HOUSE 


The Carr House near Toddsville is an extraordinary example of 
stone masonry in farm houses. The beautiful Cwellirg wes built in 1£25 
by Epham Carr whose parents came from Plainfield, Connecticut. The 
rear of the house was constructed in 1814 by Ephram’s brother, Sam- 
uel. This was a wooden structure, attractive and well built. After 
Samuel’s death, Ephram built the field stone mansion. Both the wocd 
and the stones have survived the years. 

















There are two unique features to Ephram Carr’s dwelling. First, 
a whiskey bottle and drinking glass n¢zy still ke seen embededin tke 
stone work between the upper small windows. ‘‘Now you will alwe;s 
have whiskey,’, said the jovial mason as he secured the filled bottle in 
the wall. Second, a plaque recording the date 1825, bears testimony 
to the foresight of the builder. He must have realized that his edifice 
would endure long enough to cause speculation as to its age. 


DERBYSHIRE FARM HOUSE 


A large stone mansion once graced aside-road farm located be- 
tween Hartwick Seminary and Burkhill. Its architecture was similar 
to that of Proctor Place in Hartwick Village. This homestead was 
also surrounded by stately trees anda spacious dcoryard. Scme of 
those trees still stand in mute testimony to the former beauty of the 
‘*stone house farm’’, as it was called in later days. 


This edifice was built about 1815 by the Derbyshire family who 
settled on the farm about a year after they emigrated from England. 
They were a progressive family, and they helped to organize tke Ot- 
sego County Agricultural Society, (County Fair). So far as we can 
determine, there were only two stcne f:1m houses ever built in the 
Town of Hartwick. 


The front door was surmounted by fan lights and a beautiful hand 
carved corrice. It led to acentral hall and charming open stairway. 
Once a spry mistress of the house tried cut roller skating in the Lall 
of the second story. She lost her balance end was unable to reg ein it 
until she had bounced down stairs. It seemed to her she would fly out 
of the door and into the road before makirg a landirg. 


Former occupants recall three cr fcur Icvely f1e places in the old 
homestead. The one most often referred to was in tke baserent kit- 
chen. It was used for roasting. 


The Stone House Farm was prcductive. In 1819 George H. Derby- 
shire was a prize winner at the County Fair. It is said that his pcteto 
crop yielded two hundred end thirty four kistels per half acre. Tke 
accompanying newspaper notice describes the “plantation’’ in the 
heyday of its glory, During the later part of the nineteenth century 
it became a productive hop farm. Hcp yicl ers were then kcearced and 
lodged in the pleasant old homesterd. Tre ycurg people hada gala 
time, especially when there were ‘‘l op « erces’’ in theneighborhood. 
Adults with the appetite whetted by the tantalizing aroma of hcrs, 
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#PEARLY TIMES OF OTEGOs# 
OTSEGO COUNTY 


By Vaildine Vay, Historian 


Tae early history of Otego extends far back into the dim past. We 
know that the Susquehanna valley had beeninhabited by the Red men 
through a long period of time. Many archaeologists believe that the 
Indians have been in New York State for thousands of years. Judging 
by the large numbers of Indian artifacts which can be found on both 
sides of the river, and even up its tributaries, whenever the fields are 
plowed and harrowed, it must have been a long time. From Oneonta 
Oquaga these relics of the past are turned up to the light of day when- 
ever the ground is disturbed. Their ancient camp sites can still be re- 
cognized by the blackened areas of earth in many places. Along the 
river their trails are worn very deep! y the age-old processic n of moc- 
c13ia21 feet. My son-in-law, whose hobby is arrowhead hunting, finds 
that several distinct cultures are represented in some localities, show- 
ing that several villages successivel) occupied the very same ground. 
Where the Otego creek flows into the Susquehanna, an Indién village 
called Wanteghe once stood. In 1760 it wesdescribed asa large village 
of good buildings with an apple orchard near-by. 

Tradition claims that both the Delawares and the Tuscaroras 
once occupied this valley. The lroguois conquered those tribes andthe 
D-zlawares became a subject nation, while the Tuscaroras joined the 
Iroquois League. The valley was afavorite Lunting ground for many 
tribes, Campbell’s History of Cnecrta seys that thisregion was the 
scene of many bloody battles as the tribes contended for its posses- 
sion. The Indians are gone but many of their plece nenes still linger 
on like the strains of music; Oneonta, Otsdawa, Ouleout, Susque- 
hanna, Unadilla, and Otego. There is a legend of hcw Otego gotits 
name, which is without any doubt sheer invention. A grim old warrior 
killed his daughter Tego’s lover. She threw herself from Lovers Rocks 
and the father insane from grief, there upon wardercd arcund for 
years, calling ‘‘O, Tego O, Tego!’’ 

People often ask how Flax Island came by its name. Old people 
used to say that much flax was grown here. There is a very old story 
that there was once a small island intheriver where Flax Island creek 
flows into it. Much wild flax grew on the island, about which a tragic 
legend is told. A young Indian of the despised race of Delawares, 
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loved a maid of the proud Ircquois. He el op ed with her and in their 
flight they hid upon Flax Island one night. There they were discover- 
ed by vengeful members of her tribe who slew him. As he fell intothe 
deep water off the island, the girl threw herself in after him ard wes 
drowned. It is said that their bones lie there in the river though tke 
island was long ago washed away by floods. 


Many authorities on the Arrerican Indians are inclined to thirk 
that the word ‘‘Otego’’ with its many ways of spelling may mean ‘‘the 
place of the butternut’’ or ‘‘the place of the sugar maple.’’ The wcrd 
appears in many forms upon old maps and land grants, but wau-teg-he 
seems to be its oldest form. It was first applied to the region arcird 
the mouth of the Otego creek, and to the Indian villege there. It ry - 
pears that Sir William Johnson, at the time of his death in 1774, owned 
one thousand acres of land in the vicinity of Wauteg]¢ which wes cold 
to him by Hugh Wallece and Goulesbrow Banyer sometimes between 
1770 and 1773. On March 5th, 1776 this property was conveyed by Sir 
William’s son and heir, Sir John Johnson, to George Scromling and 
Adam Young. 

There were no Indians left in Wauteghe when the missionary, 
Gideon Hawley, passed «own the Susquehanna to Oquaga in the year 
1753. For some reason the) | ead left this part of the valley ard no In- 
dian villages were tc bc found until one reached Unadilla at the fork 
of the Unadilla and Suscuel ar na Rivers. The history of tke land ret- 
ents is somewhat cor fusing. Inthe year 1770, Sir William Jchnscn and 
his associates received twc g¢1 ants of land; one of 26,000 acres along 
the Charlotte, the other of 28,000 acres to 28 associates of Johnson in 
a separate patent kncwn as the Wallace Patent. The township of O- 
tego comprised parts of the se patents: the Morris, the Wallace and the 
Otego Patent. The Otego Patent of 69,000 acres was given Feb. 3rd, 
1770 to Charles Reade, Thomas Wharton and 67 other patentees. The 
demand fer crown land kad grown so great that 1,000 acres was the 
limit any one man could receive. This patent comprised what is now 
the town of Laurens, the greatest part of the town of Milford, One- 
onta and Otego, and a small part of the town of Morris. ]t wes si r- 
veyed by Richard Smith and Richard Wells in 1779. Smith, himself was 
a patentee for 4,000 acres of this landon both sides of the Otsdawa. No 
land was sold from the patents in Otego until after the Revolution. 


The only settlers in Otego before the Revolution were the Ceders 
and S. Allen and sor. The Ogden family came to Otego in 1775 or 76, 
and settled on what is now known as the Hiram Northrup farm on the 
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South Side. When the Clinton Expedition made its way dcwn the riv- 
er, it camped on the Ogden flats. It issaid that Joseph Brant wes well 
acquainted with Daniel Ogden who was atypical frontiersman, versed 
in the arts of hunting and scouting. 

After the family had been here for two years, Brant wko was at 
Unadilla, sent word to Ogden to join him at cnce against the rebels or 
he would take his oxen, cow, etc. and make him and his family prison- 
ers. An Indian, who had been friendly to the Ogdens, travelled all 
night up the river to warnthem of danger. The family hurriedly gct 
their clothing and bedding together in acanoe, which Ogden and his 
twelve year old son, David, padcled up the river, while the wife and 
another son drove the oxen and cow along the Indian trail by the riv- 
er. They reached the foot of Otsego Lake in two days and eventually 
reached Newtown Martin, now called Middlefield. Ogden enlisted with 
Col. Harper and served through the war. When David was fourteen 
he enlisted in the regiment where his father was orderly sargent. 
Young David was taken prisoner by Brant’s Indians and Tories in17%€). 
He was taken to Ft. Niagara. He was in captivity there for two years 
then taken to Oswego where he escaped incompany with Danfort who 
had been captured at Cherry Valley. They made their way at Ft. Her- 
kimer. He rejoined his family at Warrensbush and after the war the 
Ogdens returned to Otego. Davidsettledin what in known as the Sig- 
sb2e farm, now owned by Myra Georgia. His name is on the list of 
charter members of Otego’s first church, the Presbyterian Church. 
He enlisted again in the war of 1812. The family moved to Treadwell 
where David died in 1840. 

The other first settler, S. Allen, had his cabin on the crossrced 
which led from the Perry schoolhouse to Mill creek. Ee lived there 
with his son, Eastwood. The father left hisson alone in the wilder- 
ness while he made his way on foot to the nearest settlement fcr pro- 
visions. Allen, returning found his son safe but, fearing for the fu- 
ture as the Revolution brought the Indian danger more closely totheir 
door, they moved toNew Jersey and remained until the end of the 
war whenthey returned to Otego. Within a few years after the close 
of the war the westward movement began. From the Mohawk and the 
Shoharie valleys, from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, they came. sturdy pioneers who made possible the 
great country of today. They possessed courege ard initiz tive. They 
loved freeiom ,and the independence of the frontier life, but they also 
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wanted law and order, and as a consequence they quickly estak listed 
churches, schoels and orderly process of law. 

The rich bottom lands of the Susquehanna were settled for the 
most part by Dutch and German settlers from the Mohawk and the 
Schoharie, as witnessed by the names upon old deeds and papers;Winn, 
Mericle, Scrambling, Calder, Snouse, Wiles, Vandertverber, Hess, 
Overhuyser, Quackenboss, Bovie, and Yourmars. Ikecreeks of the 
town of Otego; Brier, Flax Island, the Fast and West Branch of tke 
Otsdawa and Mill Creek, were settled by men from New England. 
Among thenames prominent in frontier history were these, to men- 
tion a few: Shepherd, Hunt, Birdsall, Sheldon, Carr, Cook, Gates, E- 
merson, Parish, Trask, Terry, Youngs, Hathaway, Merithew, Bundy, 
Burdick, Root, Place, Lamb, Blakely, and Brown. Descendents of 
these families still live in the township. As soon as the war ended, 
fur trappers began to come into the valley. Adam Kalden, the first 
settler in Otego after the Revolution, was a trapper. In 17&3 he built 
the first log cabin within the village area. 

An Outstanding pioneer was Peter Bundy of Massachusetts, who 
came into the county with William Cooper, father of the famous nov- 
elist, James Fenimore Cooper. Cooper urged Bundy to settle near Ot- 
sego Lake but Bundy who was interestedin timber, went further down 
the river to find deeper water for rafting. He built a cabin on whatis 
now the Blakely farm on the South Side, then returned to Massachu- 
setts for his family. It was in the winter of 1787 that he set forth with 
his family for the wilds of Otego. On a woodshod sled drawn by oxen 
he brought a few cooking utensils, some bedding and a half barrel of 
pork. 1t took eighteen days to make the journey through the wilder- 
ness by way of Catskill, the Charlotte valley, and down the Susque- 
hanna. His wife, Aunt Bethsheba, often toldin later years of the 
hardships of that first year in Otego. They lived upon fish, game, end 
maple sugar. They even evaporated the brine which covered the salt 
pork to get the precious salt to season their game. That year of 1787 
was known as the famine year. Henry Scrambling, who settled the 
Van Woert farm, sowed ten acres of peas, so it is said, and gave them 
away to the hungry settlers. So acute was the famine that even pota- 
to tops and pea vines were boiled to get the nourishing juices. It took 
a long time to clear the land of timber so a crop could be planted, and 
the settlers had todepend upon fish and game for much of their living. 
It is said, that the first run of shad in the spring was a Gcc-send to 
them. The Gazeteer of New York State, published in 1860, is authority 
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for the statement that in 1787 the settlers of the valley were saved by 
a boatload of flour brought from Northumberland, Pa., thrc ugh the 
exertions of Gen. Daniel Bates. 


For a longtime the settlers carried their grain in cugevts to 
Cooperstown. The round trip took four days. The first gristmill west 
of Harpersfield, built in 1778 by Abraham Fuller on the Ouleout near 
Wattles Ferry, was burned by Brant’s Indians. The Gazeteer is eu- 
thority for the statement that Nehemiah Sleeper erected tke first 
gristmill in the town of Otego. Ransom Hunt, who came from Ver- 
mont in 1799, built another gristmill on the site of the Goldsmith mill. 
The raising of this mill was distinquished Ly a lively fight between 
John French and Peter Scrambling. Itseems that there was much ri- 
valry between the Yankee and Dutch settlers as to who were the best 
men, so these men were chosen ‘‘to fight it out.’’ After John Frerch 
had been adjudged the winner, peace reigned between the fecticns. 
Hunt built a larger mill in 1816, the ‘‘year without a summer.’’ This 
building was raised in a blinding snow storm on the 8th of June. 

At this period lumbering held an important place as a source of 
live'ihood for the settlers. Ransom Hunt, a man of great business a- 
bility, built one of the first sawmills in town at the head of the Ote- 
dawaravine. The lumber was rafted down the Susquehanna to Balti- 
more, or dragged over the hill to Walton where it was rafted down the 
Delaware. This was dangerous work. Asahel Packard, who settled on 
the South Side in 1788, lost his eldest son by drownirg when a lumter 
raft capsized on its way down the river. Another source of revenue 
was the manufacture of pearlash or potash salts. 


One of Otego’s outstanding pioneer merchants was Thaddeus 
Austin, a Connecticut Yankee. Some time before 1808, he was a mer- 
chant in the old Smith and Marcy store. In 1812 he built a new store 
directly across the street. This was the old store building torn down 
to make way for the new Central School. In 1819, Austin built a pot- 
ash factory on Brier creek and another near the river bridge. He would 
buy ashes for 12 centsa bushel. The pioneers traded their ashes, pot- 
ash and maple sugar for staples, such as molasses, tobacco, snuff, tea, 
coffee, ginger, ete. A perusal of old account books shows that the pi- 
oneers bought very little but the bear necessities, except forthe items 
such as; rum, bitters, and whiskey. It is surprisirg kcw many cf the 
entries in Austin’s old day book of 1812 list the purchase of a gallonof 
rum, or bitters or whiskey, All barn and house raising, logging and 
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chopping ‘‘bees’’, etc. were enlivened by much hard cider. A tragic 
story is told of one ‘‘bee’’ on the South Side. After the work wasdcre 
the men amused themselves with wrestling matches and other feats 
of strength. Much whiskey had been consumed, terpers were skc1t- 
er than usual, and a drunken brawl] ensued in which John Christian 
was killed. The year following 1816 saw very hard times asrocrcys 


could mature in that ‘‘year without a sumrer.’’ Very yeople wert 
hungry. It is said that a man and his wife named Antis did actually 


starve to death in the vicinity of the Dan Guile’s farm. 

Old Otego belonged in what wascalled the ‘‘Old England dis- 
trict’’ at the time of the Revolution. The old town of Otego Feckeen 
formed from the eastern part of Unadilla in 1796 and took ina lerge 
territory. Laurens was formed from the northern part of town in 1810. 
The legislature was petiticned to form a new town from the southern 
part of Milford and the eastern part of old Otego to be called Onecnta. 
The western part of old Otego objected ard sent to Albany tocyrcre 
these measures. A compromise was made by which tke western yert 
was annexed to the small town of Huntsville and this new town was 
called Otego. Thus in 1830 were formed the present towns of Oneonta 
and Otego. 

The village of Otego was known as HMamburgh until April 1822. 
A record of that year says that Hamburgh wasa thrivirg y}ice, and 
had been founded in 1810. It had 2 mills, 2 stores, 24 dwellirgs a cst 
office, a school-house and several mechanic’s shoys. Ecwever, « long 
time before 1810 there was the nucleus of asmal! settlement there. 
After 1822 the village wes known as Huntsville and it was not urtil 
1830 that it became Otego. Otsdawa was also a thrivirg ken Jet vith 
several business enterprises in 1880. The hill farms all supported large 
families, androads criss-crossed the town in every direction. Today 
a large share of these roads are abandoned, together with the fains 
upon them. The hunter, ranging through the thick growth of the hill- 
tops, often comes upcen an old cellar hole with perhaps an old lilec cr 
an old rose bush standing guard, which shows where a house once wes 
standing. An old map of 1856 shows many roads, farms ard business 
enterprises that do not exist today. There were several fulling mills, 
and cloth dressing establishments, many distilleries, tanneries, cooper 
blacksmith and shoe shops; and every creek had its sawmill. Millcreek 
got its name from its large number of sawmills. Most pioneer femilies 
raised sheep, sheared, washed and carded the wool; spun and wove it 
into cloth. Spinning wheels and looms where indispensable articles of 


To be continued in the next issue. 
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See story on page 7. 
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CASSADAGA’S, N. Y. SESQUICENTENNIAL 
Early settlers--First Romance 
Laura Harrison, formerly of Rore, N. Y. 
Aaron Smith, formerly of Ashfield, Mass. 


Ten children were born of this marriage, ore of the ‘‘firsts’’ of 


Cassadaga, in Western N. Y., between Dunkirk and Jamestown. 
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L2tter of Diniel W. Harrison to his daughter Laura. 


For transcript see story on page 5. 
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Receipt for ‘‘Slip No. 36’’ in the Baptist Meeting Hcuse, in the 
Village of Delanti. It is dated Nov. 6, 1834, and the cost was $20.00. 

The illustrations on ps. 24, 25, 26 are photocopies of originals in the 
possession of Mr. William A. Smith of Cassadaga, N. Y. They are re- 
produced here as a courtesy of the Post Journal of Jamestown, N, Y. 
and of Gladys Carlson, staff writer. 
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The ‘White hous:'’ Szen:ca Falls, vizw from thz front porch 











The ‘White House’’, Seneca Falls, interior. 








Dr. Thrall’s office now part of the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown. 


Photo by Hollis Studio, c. Orego Valley News, 1952. 











Continuation from fase 16. 


relished the wholesome food produced on the farm. There was veal, 
mutton, corn bread, vegetables, cream, milk, eggs, wild berries erd 
maple sugar. Soon after the turn of the century, detericraticn set in. 
Lightening struck the house and cracked the walls. The farm was a- 
bandoned. Then the house was taken down and thestone used in the 
construction of other buildings. Now only the door-yard trees ard the 
vine-covered cellar wall remain to mark the site of tke old cure. 




















THE BEGINNING e& OTSEGO COUNTY 
By Roy L. Butterfield, County Historian 


WHEN white men first came into the Otsego region, the territo- 
ty now covered by the county belonged to the Mokawk Indians. It 
was not included under thecharter given by King James II of England 
to the Duke of York in 1664, as that instrument reads; ‘‘all the land 
from the west side of connectecutte River to the east side of De la- 
Ware Biy,’’ even if this may be construed to have reached to the ut- 
most heads of those waters. Any British claim wes still shadowy at 
the time the Province of New York was divided into counties in 1€£2. 
The next year, of the Onondaga and Cayuga sachems was stated that 
‘‘they have put themselves and their lands under the protection of the 
King, and have given Susquehannah River to the Government of New 
York of which they desire it may bea branch, and under which they 
will shelter themselves from the French.’’ This would properly pertain 
t» regions further south and west than Otsego, as the real Indian land 
owners there are not mentioned. However, as early sa 1704the Mohawks 
began to convey their lands to white men and in 1756 this trend frst 
affected present Otsego County. By 1761, 150,000 acres there, had been 
transferred, and a small settlement of whites had been in existence at 
Cherry Valley for two decades. With the cession of Canaca to Erg- 
laid in 1763, everyone in New York was safe from the F rench. The 
frontier line could soon move tothe ‘‘Line of property’’, set at Fort 
Stanwix Treaty in 1768 to separate the areas of white and Indian oc- 
cupation. This line, sofar as it need be traced here, ran from the con- 
fluence of the Canada and Wood Creeks (somewhat west of the city of 
Rome) to the source of the west branch of tke Unadilla River, tke 
whole length of that stream, then overland to the north-east corner of 
Pennsylvania. Almost at once thereafter tre remaining Otsego larcs 
wer2 almost entirely taken up and settlements were kegun on them 
in a dozen or more places. Local government facilities nearer at kerd 
than Albany were needed. 

ON MARCH I2, 1772 Tryon County was erected, named for the 
colonial governor at the time and taking from Albany all its territory 
west of a point on the Mohawk River which is now the south-east cor- 
ner of Montgomery County. This action was followed twelve days 
later by a division of the new county districts, a district correspend- 
ing to apresent town. Thetwo westernmost districts abutted on the 
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Line of Property and were separated by the Mohawk River. By scme 
mischance the two names chosen, Kingsland and German Flats, were 
interchanged in the statute. This was corrected the next year. Ger- 
man Flats was the district on the south bark. The rame derived from 
the Palatines who had been encouraged to settle there much earlieras 
a buffer against the French. The eastern boundary was a north-:c uth 
line drawn through Little Falls, thus almost touching Hyce Bay cn 
Otsego Lake. Southward the district extended, as then hazily express- 
ed; ‘‘to the limits of this colony’’ ard so incluced tle lerger part of 
present Otsego County. Canajoharie was the district formed at the 
same time at the east andin this lay the rest. Anact of 1774pleced 
the land south of the west branch of the Delaware River in Ulster Co. 


Cid England District 


THE COLONIAL legislature met on April 3, 1775. The final mea- 
sure receiving approval that day was the creation of Tryon County of 
Old England District, taken frcm German Flats. This was destined 
to be the last act ever to take effect in New York under the British 
rule. The Colonial Assembly never met egain. Sixteen days later, 
April 19, 1775 came the battles of Lexington and Concord. In May a 
Provincial Congress took over the functions of government for the 
revolutionaries. In the first state constitution, pron.ulgated in 1777, 
April 19, 1775, was pronounced as tke date after which the acts of the 
English King and his representatives became void. 


THE BOUNDARIES of Old England District began at the head 
waters of Otsego Lake, ran westward alorg the nerth line of the Ot- 
sego Patent, continued to the Unadilla so zs to include the Edmeston 
Patents, south along the river toits mouth and one mile further, then 
northeast and north alorg the line of the Wallace Patent to the £us- 
quehanna, north on that river and Otsego Lake to the place of begin- 
ing. At the timea part of the present Otsego County was left in Ger- 
man Flats, 


SOON after the Revolution was won, more changes were made. 
Governor Tryon had led hcstile forces against the patriots’ towns and 
homes. It was intolerable that his name should continue to designate 
a New York County. In 1784 Tryon County was more acceptably re- 
named Montgomery in honor of a lamented American general whohad 
fallen at Quebec in 1777. Now the local population began greatly to 
increase. In 1787 tts township of Marpersfield was formed with its 
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southern boundary on the west branch of the Delaware and its rortb- 
ern on the Charlotte and Susquehanna Rivers, thus reducing Canajo- 
harie and Old England Districts. In 1788 the legislature redefined the 
subdivisions and established several new ones, but now the common 
term ‘‘towns’’ was adopted. Being equally obnoxious a reminder of 
the past, as Tryon, Old England District became Otsego Town. Its 
area was also enlarged by taking from German Flats more land tothe 
north to about the present county boundary 
Otsego County 

OTSEGO COUNTY waserected February 16, 1791. In its first form 
it was much larger than it is now, including a very large part of Del- 
aware and almost the half of Schoharie. There were three towns; 
Otsego and Harpersfield, as already described, and Cherry Valley, 
newly taken from Canajoharie. The neat year another one was au- 
thorized, Dorlach, this being taken from Cherry Valley. Dorlach be- 
came part of Schoharie when that county was erected in 1795, and re- 
named Sharon, however, the Sharon of that day included Seward and 
much more of Schoharie County. Similarly the original Town of Har- 
persfield was divided by the formation of Franklinand Kortwright in 
1793. In 1797 these three last named towns became parts of new Del- 
aware County. A considerable slice north of the Charlotte River was 
taken away in 1816 tohelp form Davenport, Delawsre Ceunty, erctker 
in 1817 as part of Winfield, Herkimer County, but in 1&22 Otsego re- 
ceived back some of the Wallace Patent south of the Susquehanna, 
thus restoring part of the southern boundary of Old England. 

THE PROCEEDINGS here recounted have given Otsego Ccunty 
extent and outline. The original of Otsego Co. has been carved into six- 
teen, the remainder of original Cherry Valley into eight, resulting in 
the 24 towns now existing. 


To be continued in the next issue. 








NOTES ON THE MIGRATION OF THE 


SLOCUMS TO CENTRAL & WESTERN N. Y. 


By Ina G. Church, Registrar 
CATHERINE SCHUYLER CHAPTER D. A. R. 
Allegany County, Wellsville, N. Y. 


The Slocum Family of Colonial days has been traced to south- 
west England where they lived in a bowl-shaped valley known as tke 
‘‘combe’’ in Somersetshire. The ‘‘sloe’’ or wi!d plum grew profusely 
in the area and this probably gave rise to the name ‘‘Sloccmbe’’ esit 
was once spelled. 

At the British Museum Library in London there was found an 
ancient Harleian manuscript representing in part the report of the 
Visitation of the Heralds to Somersetshire, England about 1573. On it 
is sketched the Coat of Arms of ‘‘Slocombe of Somersetshire’’. So it 
would appear certain this had been the family’s dwelling place for 
nearly two hundred years before any of them is known to have come 
to America. 

Anthony Slocum is listed among the forty-six ‘‘first and anciert 
purchasers’’ of the territory of Cohannet in Southern Massachusetts 
in 16837. He seems te have been aperson of considerable intelligerce 
since he was not only a Freeman and land owner but served as jury- 
man, surveyor of highways and was one of twenty menadmitted to 
court and sworn as the Grand Enquest. His name appears as one of 
54 men between 15 and 60 years able to bear arms in 1675. He partici- 
pated and was killed in King Phillips War in 1675. 


These four children were born to Anthony and ----Harvey Slocum: 
Giles (born in Somersetshire), Edward, adaughter whose name isun- 
known, and John. 


Giles Slocum settled in Rhode Island around 1638 near whatis now 
known as Portsmouth, Newport, County, where he died in 1682. He 
had nine children. His yourgest son Eliezer married Lady Elephel 
Fitzgerald. Family traditicnis that she care to Anerica frcm Lutlin 
with her older sister and the latter’s fiance, an English officer, with 
whom she eloped, much to the consternation of her father. 

There is a townin Rhode Island named Slocum, founded before 
1834. Eliezer Slocum was successful in the accumulation of quite a for- 
tune in lands, and his estate was distributed to his heirs in accordance 
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with his will probated July 30, 1727. His widcw made a will about 1745 
which revealed that she was wealthy for those early times. 

It is evident that many membersof the family were Friends or 
Quakers. It is not known when they first embreced this doctrine but 
it was common practice an org t hem to file marriage intentions and 
contract marriages in Friend’s n eetings. One such marriege wasthat 
of Ebenezer Slocum and Bathsheba Hull about 1728 in Newport, 
Rhode Island. She is said tohave been a descendant of the martyr, 
Mary Dyer, who was hung on Boston Commons in 1660 because she 
was preaching as a Friend. Despite the pacifist tenets of their faith 
two of the sons uf Ebenezer and Bathsheba (Eliezer & Ebenezer Jr.) 
served in the Revolutionary War. Eliezer participated in the Battle 
of Saratoga under Col. Nathan Sparrc wLawk. Ekeneze: was a Lieut. 
in the Second Company of Tiverton soldiers in 1775 and "76, and alsoa 
member of a Rhode Island Regiment in 1781. 


Quakers of Rhode Island settled Qusker Hill N. Y., near the city 
of Pawling, Dutchess Co., between 1720 and 1730 and it is quite pos- 
sible some members of the family joined the migration westward at 
that time. It is known that Abraham, son ef Ebenezer and Bathsheba 
Slocum, lived in Pawling as early as 17€0 (or rather that part of the 
wilderness which became Pawling March 7, 1788.) His residence wes 
thereafter known as the‘‘Slocum Place’’ and it was believed by mary 
to have been used as headquarters by Gen. Washington for a short 
period while he was with troops which were quartered at Quaker Hill. 
The Friends’ Meeting House there was used as a hospital during this 
time. a 

Thirteen children were born to Abraham and his wife Abigail 
Smith. Descendants of Abrahsm are known to have been residents of 
Pawling for three generations. A new westward migraticn becomes 
apparent when Lyman Slocum, bern in Pawling about 117] removed 
to a farm in Newfield Township, Tompkins County, N. Y. about 1820. 
He died there about 1846. Lyman’s wife was Mary Rood. Their nine 
children were: Henry, Benoni, Caleb, Solomon, William, Meheta- 
bel, Charity, Rebecca and Mary Ann. 

Early Census Records in Tompkins Co., pertain to this family; 

Newfield Township 1830 

Slocum Lyman, 

1 male between 20 and 30; 1 male between 50 and 60; 1 female 
under 5, etc. 


Lyman Slocum is also listed with his family on the 1835 Census. 
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Solomon Slocum is listed on the 1830 Census with his family 
and again in the same township in 1835 as follows: 6 males; 2 females; 
1 voter, 1 male subject to military duty, 1 female under 45, 1 female 
under 16, 1 male under 16; 4 acres of improved land, 1 heed meat cat- 
tle, 1 horse, 2 hogs, 12 yards of material manufactured in home in the 
past year. 
Newfield 1830 
Baham Conrad S- m. Mehetabel Slocum, dau. of Lyman and 
Mary Rood Slocum; I male 20-50, I female 20-£0, 1 male uncer 5, etc. 
Exact identification of the following families rot established to cate 
Newfield 1825 


Slocum, William; [ male 15-20, 1 female 15-20, 1 female under 
5, 1 female 40-50. 


Slocum, Zebulon; (Dryden, 1825 Census.) 1 male, 2 females, 
1 voter, 1 sub. to military duty, 1 married female, 1 fm. under 16,1 fm. 
born preceeding year. 


Lansing Township 


Slocum, Nicholas; 2 m. 15-20, 1 m. 40-50, 1 m. 5-10, 2 m. under6, 
1 fm. 15-20, 1 fm. 10-15, 1 fm. 5-10. 
Steuben Co, Twp of Howard, 1825 Census 
Slocum Benj. W. 2 males and 4 females in household. 
Steuben Co., Twp. of Greenwood, 1855. 


Slocum, William; age 49, ats Dutchess Co., N. Y., farmer, re- 
sident of county fcr 10 years. 

Slocum, E. (wife of William) age 52, b. Chemung. 

Slocum, J. L. male, b. Chemung, age 15. 

Slocum, W.C. male, b. Chemung, age 12. 


Steuben Co., Twp. Hartsville, June 1£€5. 
Slocum, Asa D. age 24. b. Broome Co., res. 1 year. 
Eliza, age 24, b. Tompkins Co. 
Elizabeth, age 7, b. Steuben Co. 
Asa, O. age 5, b. Steuben Co. 
William, age 4, b. Steuben Co. 
Samuel, age 3, b. Steuben Co. 
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Livingston Co. Twp. Nunda, 1850 
Slocum, Philip age 31, weaver, b. N. Y. 
Fanny, age 27, b. Vt. 
Adello, age 6, b. Vt. 
Slocum, Abner age 23 val. $200, b. N. Y. 
Acemetery at Greigsville, Livingston Co., N. Y. contains tl e 
graves of several Slocums among whom we find; Lyman 1£03-29, 
Peleg 1653-1837, Hannah 17.9-1830, and Eason P. 1794-1879. 
Among the first members of the class at the Methodist Church in 
1817 are the names of E. Slocum and wife. Rev. Thomas Slocum 
listed as pastorof the Free Methodist Churchin 1881 at Greigsville, 
LeRoy and Groveland. 
Further Census Records regard the Slocum families residirg in 
Allegany County inthe Twp.of Andover, N. Y. 
Census of 1850 
Slocum, Benona age 55 b. N. Y. 
Charilott age 55, born Conn. 
Orinda age 16 b. N. Y. 
Siocum, William age 35b. N. Y. 
Salind ? f- age 36 b. N. Y. 
Lewis age 4b. N. Y. 
Delphine ? f. age 3 b. N. Y. 
Solomon age 7 m. b, N. Y. 
Census of 1850, Andover, N. Y. 
Slocum, Asa age 34 b. Vt. 
Mary age 31 b. Vt. 
Henry age 12 b. Vt. 
Esther age 11 b. Vt. 
Suzan age 7b. Vt. 
Zachary age 1 b. Vt. 
The following Family Bible Record, inthe possession of Frank 
Larkin, Whitesville, N. Y. was copied Jan. 23, 1951. 
Sherwood, Norman b. May 19, 1830. 
Slocum, Harriet b. July 12, 1829, d. Feb. 27, 1893. 
Sherwood’ Eugene b. Mar. [2, 1855, d. April 7, 1929. 
Slocum, Henry b. Oct. 11, 1792. d. Dec. 24, 1829. 
Stevens, Mary b. April 29, 1791. 
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Stocum, William b. Sept. 28, 1813. 
Slocum, Asa b. Jan. 301816 

Daniel b. May 28, 1818. 

Clark b. April 23, 1823. 

Harriet b. July 12, 1829. 
Slocum, William Henry b. Aug. 6. 1841. 


As early as 1837, Solomon Slocum, son of Lyman, came from New- 
field, Tompkins Co. and settled in Andover, Allegany Co., N. Y. He 
was born in Pawling, January 1799, and buried January 25, 1866. His 
wife was Lucy Rhinevault, born in Connecticut, They had at least six 
children, namely: Freeman, Clarissa, David, John A., Wills, Abram 
and all remained in Andover except John, who moved west, toToulon, 
Stark Co., Ill. Mehetabel Slocum, who married Conrad Pahem, cene 
to Andover before 1250. They had the following children: Chancey, 
Polly, Lyman, John, Desiah (Desire). There may have been other 
but names are unknown. David Slocum, son of Solom, born Jure 17, 
1827 in Newfield, came to Andover with his parents Willis also lived 
in Andover. 

Several members of the above families are buried in a small ce me- 
tery southeast of Andover a bout two miles, on the Davis Hill Road. 
This plot of ground was deeded by William Slocum of Ardover toCcr- 
rad Bayham, David Bayham, Freeman Slocum, Asa Slocum, Na- 
thaniel Farrand, and Thomas Downing (to be known as the Ando- 
ver Cemetery Society) on April 2J, 1851. 

This Cemetery Record follows: 


Stocum, Sclomon d. Jan. 25, 1866, age 67 yrs. 6 ds. 
Lucy (wife) d. Jan. 24, 1866, age 67 yrs. 11 ms. 19ds. 
Abram b. August 29, 1836, d. March 14, 1895. 

Mary J. (wife) b. Sept. 22, 1837, d. Aug. 27, 1915. 

Solomon (son of Abram and Mary J.) d. Aug. 13, 1874. ae. 9 y. 
David 1827 (d. Feb. 7, 1915.) 

Harriet A. (wife) 1830-1894 

Callahan,,John W. 12865-1894. 

-~Ruba A. his wife 1863-1911. 

--Slocum, Floyd 1875-1949. 

Beulah (wife) 1881- 1958. 

Galpin, Minnie 1855-1931. 

--All children of David and Harriet Slocvm. 
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Slocum, William d. July 30, 184? in his 36th yr. 
S-sribner, Daniel d. Jan. 28, 1866, age 75. 


Witcox (children of ? ard Margaret Wilcox) 


Wilcox, Charley Sealy son of Moses and Emma Wilcox. 


Lasher, Napoleon 1836-1865. 
The following are known to be buried in this cemetery, altkcugh 
there are no markers: 


Slocum, Alonzo b. 1851. 


Stocum, Bert (Alburtus?) b. 18365. 

Slocum Frederick M. b. Oct. 12, 1867. d. Sept. 7, 1961. 

Slocum, Freeman son of Solomon and Lucy Rhiievault Slcctr. 

b. 

It isinteresting to note that, despite the large fzrrrilies «f I avid 
and Abram Slocum of Andover, there are very few male descendants 
to perpetuate the name. 


NAaaere WDM 


Baham, Conrad (old stone reads Conrhad S. Baham) 1£02-1876. 
Mahetable (his wife) 1804-1897. 

Houghtaling, Desiah 1829-1898. 

George H. Co. D. 188 Regt. N. Y. S. V. d. Ap. 25, 1897, 66 yrs. 
Baham, Hiram D.d. Mar. 29, 1825, age 10 ms. 20 ds. 

Farrand, Nathaniel d. Au, 25, 1861 age 80 yrs. 11 ds. 


. The Slocums of America, Vol. I. 

. Tompkins, Steuben and Allegany Co. Census Records. 
. Family Bible Records and Obituaries. 

. Cemetery Records. 

. French’s Gazetteer of N. Y. 

. Hammond Standard World Atlas. 

. History of Livingston County. 




























Lucy (wife) d. Nov. 17, 1846, age 60 yrs. 3 ms. 
Susan dau. no date. 


Phebe (wife) d. Aug. 1, 18--, age 70 yrs. 
Dauiel A. d. Feb. 4, 1895, age 81 yrs. 

Augusta W. his wife d. Ap. 3, 1897, age 77 yrs. 
Antoinett d. Oct. 6, 1867, 15 yrs. 5 ms. 

James M. d. Oct. 6, 1867, 6 yrs. 10 ds. 

Mariah d. Sept. 15, 1851 1 yr. 

Horace d. Apr. 14, 1864, 6 yrs. 


d, Jan. 5, 1881, 3 yrs. 
Ardean 1872-1930. 


Sophia L. his wife. 


ca, 1824, d. Ap. 22, 1891. 


REFERENCES 
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PEASE-HUSTED-HOWLAND-BOWEN 


A Genealogical Study 
By Wiletta Husted Randali 
Clarkston, Wash. 
Continuation from previous issue. 

John Howland b. Jan. 14, 1743 or 4, son of John Howland born 
April 1702 and Freelove Wood b. March 17, 17(3; dau. of Dr. William 
Wood and Susannah (?) mar. 30. 1686, otherchildren were Penelofe 
and Priscilla. John Howland married Lois Eddy b. 1756 or 5, dau. of 
Enoch Eddy and Hannah Lippet, d. 1798. 

Both John and Lois (Eddy) Howland are buried in Quaker Bury- 
ing Grounds, Tioga Co., Knoxville, Pa. They were married about 17€8, 
children: 

1. Rhoda b. March 1769, married James King. 

2. John b. 1770 married Susanna or (Hannah) Salisbury, had a 
son ‘‘Jemison’’ John. 

3. Dr. Eddy b. 1771, d. 1841,married Molly Parker b. 1768 d. 1839. 

4. Willard b. 1772 or 3, married Polly Munyam ? (illegible) Ox- 
ford, Mass. 2nd in June 26, 1831 Bernice Howland cau. of James How- 
land and Renew Eddy. Bernice Howland b. 27 Aug. 1807, Douglas, 
Mass. Willard Howland had a son Willard, by his 1st wife. Willard 
Howland Sr. was Deacon, lived in Webster, Mass., d. 1853. Dr. Eddy 
wrote a letter in 1815 giving lineage and data; in 120 this letter was 
sent to the Mayflower 300th Anniversary. 

5. Huldah b. Oct. 19 or 17, 1774, Burrielville, R. 1. married Sept. 
15, 1793, Emmer Bowen b. April 4, 1770, Gloucester, R. I. son of Ezra 
Bowen b. 1740, and Patience Eddy dau. of Seth and Patience Willard. 
Lived in Douglas, Mass. in 1795 where Emmer Bowen built the sch] 
house at Wallam Pond. Migrated te Otsego Co., N. Y. Exeter, 
Schuyler Patent by 1804. Migrated to Tioga Co. Pa. 18(6. Resided 
there in Deerfield Twp. where both died; Emmer Bowen d. April. 21, 
1841, Huldah Howland d. July 9, 1848. Both are buried in Quaker Bu- 
rying Grounds Knoxville, Tioga Co. Pa. 

Emmer Bowen b. 1770, 

was son of Ezra & Patience Eddy, 
” 9 Hezechia & Mary Ormshy, 
” Elisha & Susannah Seamons, 
vw 7 Joseph & Elizabeth Rounds, 
” 9 Obadiah & Mary Clifton, 
” 9 Richard & Ann ?, of Rehoboth, Mass. 
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HULDAH HOWLAND & EMMER BOWEN, their children: 

1. Orpha, b. Nov. 15, 1793, Douglas, Mass. 

mar. Ist. Chas. Conley ? mar. 2nd Garner Monroe. 

2. Lois, b. March. 27, 1796, d. Apr. 11, 1855, m. Elisha Train. 

3. Samuel, b. June 14, 1798, m. Polly Cook. 

4. Cynthia, b. Mar. 15, 1800, d. May 11, 1888, m. Abraham, 
(Abram) Pease b. 1795, d. 1877. 

o. Miriam, b. May 21, 1802, m. Ashbel Monroe. 

6. Huldah, b. May 4, 1804, Exeter, Otsego Co., N. Y. d. 1898-9, 
bu. Troupsburg, N. Y. m. 1823 Oliver Perry Pease, b, May 20, 
1800, d. 1889, bu. Troupsburg, N. Y. 

7. Otis Eddy, b. May 18, 1805, d. Santa Cruz, Cal., m. Melinda 
Luce, dau. of Burgess and Roxanne Baker. 

8. Benjamine Salisbury, b. May 4, 1808, m. Hanna Whitaker, 
b. R. I. dau. of Jabez Whitaker ard Thankful (Champlain) 

9. Susanna, b. July 19, 1810, d. Nov. 11, 1887, m. Theo. Doty. 

10. Patience, b. Jan. 10, 1813, m. Lecnaid Daniels, b. 1812, 
lived at Little Marsh, Tioga Co., Pa. 

11. Zadoc, b. July 28, 1815, d. Oct. 6, 1896, Knoxville, Pa. 

12. Emmer Jr. b. July 28, 1815, d. Feb. 7, 1896, m. Nancy A. 
Clark, b. 1815, R. I. dau. of Elzear Clark and Abagail 
Armstrong, 2ndgen. from Ethan Allen, bu. Quaker Buryirg 
Grounds, Knoxville, Pa. 

BENJAMINE SALISBURY BOWEN & HANNA WHITAKER, 

their children: 

1. Laura m. Jason D. Ray.,Knoxville, Pa. 

2. John b. 1832, m. ---Fleming, d. Minneapolis, Minn. 

3. Daniel m. Emma Smith. 

4. Mary m. Judson N. Allen, Potter Co. Pa, 

5. Sarah b. 1837, m. Dr. A. J. Heggie, Waverly, N. Y, 

6.George b. 1833, m. Hannah P. Stebbins, Harrisburg, Pa. 

7. Benjamine b. 1840, m. Emily Burch; Mary Ann Taylor, dau. 
of John and Julia Landis Taylor. 

8. Infant, d. y. 

9. Emmer G. m. Millie Short, St, Paul, Minn. 

10 & 11 Twins d. in infancy. 

12. Ezra unmarried. 

13. William Henry, m, ist Dora Randall, dau. Laura m. Wm. 

Simpson, Tacoma, Wash. 2nd Helen Sommerlad. 
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NUN-DA-WA-O 
OLDEST SENECA VILLAGE 
By Louise A. Warren, Historian 


Ge-nun-de-wa or Bare Hill on the East side of the Canandaigua 
Lake is the legendary birth place of the Seneca Nation. The place 
where the Nun-Da-Wa-O-No or great hill people of the Iroquois 
tribes held their first council fire. 


Beyond, to the South, is the long hill known as South Hill. The 
village of Nun-Da-Wa-O was located on the flats at the foot of this 
hill and at the mouth or a deep ravine. Scientists who have studisd 
this site state that it was inhabited 2800 to 3000 years ago. Artifacts 
unearthed here indicate three cultures: 

I. Laurentian, 

2. The Owasco Algonkian, 

3. The Iroquois, 

A 4th is suggested by Folsom points which may carry the occu- 
pation of this site back to 10,000 years. 


The Cayugas and Senecas were originally one, and lived on the 
Seneca River. One band having located on the Eastern bank of the 
Cayuga Lake grew intoa distinct nation. The rest, penetrating into 
the interior of what is now Western N. Y., settled at Nun-Da-Wa-O 
at the head of Canandaigua Lake and formed the nucleus of the Sene- 
ca nation. 

Like that of all the New York Indian nations the early history of 
the Senecas is buried under legends which though appearirg ertirely 
mythical yet contains germs of real history. Of their origin it is said; 
‘‘They sprang from the ground at Nun-Da-Wa-O.”’ Here they grew 
and prospered. Their villages not only were sheltered from the wir- 
ter storms by many lofty hills but were so secluded that, though on 
the chief trail from Kanadesaga (Canandaigua) to the Cohocton and 
Canaseraga valleys, neither De Nonville’s invasion in 1687, or Sulli- 
van’s punitive expedition in 1779 reached them. The wooded hills cut ky 
large ravines 221 the nearby swamp, must have furnished food in a- 
bundance. The lake was easy to reach by conoe down the inlet; while 
fruits, nuts and berries and the sugar maple grew everywhere. The 
Senecas as a branch of the Iroquois commanded an extensive beaver 
trade after about 1600; dealing also in otter, martin, muscrat and also 
other fur bearing animals. 
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It is interesting tonote that these people practiced conservation 
in many ways. One of their rules ‘was not to shoot the first game that 
appeared but to wait for the fourth animal. Likewise one quarter of 
each crop was saved for see d’and was carefully planted and tended. 
Perhaps the greatest heritage left by the Indians of this region was 
the idea of confederation so successfully practised by the Iroquois 

About three quarters of a mile south of the original village was 
another village on the west bank of the creek known as Ki-An-Da-Ga. 
After the Revolution, Nathaniel Gorham and Oliver Phelps purchased 
from the State of Massachusetts the right to buy from the Indians a- 
bout six million acres os land, from the Seneca Lake to the Genesée 
River for about $100,000. Rev. Samuel Kirkland was to superintend 
and approve the purchase. After Icrg negotiaticrs the purchere wes 
made and the land surveyed by Col. Hugh Maxwell and Judge Porter. 
This was completed and the tract divided into ranges ard tcwrsLips, 
and the townships into lots of 160 acres each. 


A group of 60 settlers from Partridgefield, Mass. wishing to settle 
in this area sent Edward Kibbe, William Cady and Nathan Watkins 
to the land office in Canandaigua to purchase a township. The deed was 
signed March 20, 1789. The first settlers arrived that winter ccmirg 
to the lakeon theice, then following the creek to the Indian village. The 
settlers were treated as guests being offered the use of the lodge as 
well as food and were received formally by the chief. Hiotontus and 
the venerable ex-chief Canesque. 


Under the terms of the purchase the Indians had the priviledge of 
remaining for 20 years. Many did so, others returned each fall to hunt 
in their beloved valley and to hold ceremonies at the site of their old 
home. In 1796 Canesque desired to be brought home to Ki-An-Da-Ga 
to die and to be buried with his loved ones. Two Indians conveyed 
him on a sled over 40 miles to the valley. Today a boulder marks the 
supposed site of his grave. 

Relations between the Indians and the settlers continued to beof 
a friendly nature until their formal departure in 1815. Most of the In- 
dians went west to Hemlock Lake, to Geneseo and finally to the Buf- 
falo Creek area. A ceremony was performed in Canandaigua, Red Ja- 
cket making a speech of farewell. Two logs had been provided. On one 
were placed several Indians one white man and on the other were sev- 
eral white men and one Indian. This illustrated that at first there were 
many Indians and a few whites but now it was reversed. 
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Tradition has several variaticns of the details of the rear distrvc- 
tion of the Seneca tribe. One legend says that just when the Senecas 
were happy and prospering, a: great calamity occurred. A boy, fley- 
ing in the swamp at the head of the lake founda pretty little sx eke 
which he took. home for #-pet. Feeding .it insects it grew rapidly eat- 
ting frogs, coon, squirrels.and ever deer. Soon the villege was erga- 
ged in nothing but hunting food for;the snake. When the game sup- 
ply failed the people, fearing for themselves retired to the hill where 
thep built a stockade, but the great snake, called Osaista Wanna fol- 
lowed and coiled itself about the fort. Groups of Indiars seekirg to 
leave the place in search of food would be swallowed by the serpent 
until none were left but the boy who had captured the snake and a 
little girl. They were instructed ina dream how the snake could be 
destroyed, and soon it was thrashing about in its death agony. Se 
fiarce was its struggle that all the treesand vegetation were swept 
away from the hillside leaving it bare. Today it is still called Bare 
Hill. The snake in its struggle, disgorged the heads of the peeple it 
had devoured and the Indians believed that the strangely formed end 
round stones still to be found along the lake shore, are really the kescs 
of their ancestors. 


It is interesting to ante. that the snake in this legend may have 
been the Massowomeke tribe whose name means ‘‘Great Serpents.’’ 
These fought the Owasco groups: and there is evidence of a greatand 
savage battle on the East side of Bare Hill near the Seneca village for 
which the legend was born. Itis a warning against ethnic infiltration. 

In 1954 the Nun-Da-Wa-Ga Society for history and folklore was 
organized, and received its charter from the New York State Board 
of Regents. In 1955 a pageant was..held on the site of Nun-[a-Wa-Co 
depicting the coming of the Senecas. Each year a pageant accurately 
portrays some event of Seneca history on this historic spot. Actors 
come from many nearby towns and Indians from the St. Regis ard 
Tonowanda reservations and the Thomas Cook organization partici- 
pate and advise. 


The object of the Society is, ‘‘Tocollect Indian and pioneer his- 
tory and to make great events of the past of both white men and In- 
dian known to all. So beautiful and authentic are these pageants that 
seeing them, one lives again the coming of the Senecas to this shel- 
tered valley where were lighted their first council fires and a new na- 
tion was born with the appropiate name of Nun-Da-Wa-O-No, Pecple 
of the Great Hill. ‘ 
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THE QUAKER CEMETERY AT THE 


BARBERS CORNERS 
TOWN:-OF LEDYARD, CAYUGA COUNTY 
By Marion Manchester Nelson, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(This small. cemetery.is located one half mile west of Scipioville on 
Rt. 34B on the Levanna road just before one comes to the first four 
corners, on the left hand side going west. It is in an enclosure.) 
Gifford, Bernice; wife of Floyd H. Lovelend, 1879-1906. 

Annie E. (Gifford) Wheat 1862-1903. 





Abby Gifford, wife of Benjamin Gould, d. 2 m. 18 da. 1£26 2e 21. 


Bowen, Jesse F, d. Oct. 2, 1880 ae. 7?-0 yrs. 9 ms. 6 ds. 
Taliman, Elizabeth; d. Aug. 1862, aged 90. 


Bowen, Benjamin; d. 26th of the 7th m. 1854, ae. 68 ys. 3m. 12. 
Bowen, Lucretia; d.3}st of 5th m. 1861, ae. 74 .ys. 8 ms. 12 ds. 


Sisson, Caroline; d. 11th m. 25th da. 1901, in her 74th yr. 
Daniel, d. 6th m. 28th dy. 1867, in his 65th yr. 
Charlotte, d. 5th m. 26th dy. 1897, in her 95th year. 

Battey, Benjamin; d. 2 m. 2 dy, 1884, ae. 89 ys. 9 m. [2 dy. 
Mary, his wife, d., 11th m. 29th dy- 18€6, ae. 51. 

Weeks, Cornelius; d. 1 m. 25 dy. 1867 in his $0th yr. 
Abigail, his wife,;.d..3 m; 1 dy, 1864; ae. 83. 

Austin, Alice H. dau. Theo. & Helen Austin, d. Feb. 28, 1860. 

Howland, David 1792-1864. 

Lucretia, 1836-1885. 
Joshua, 1832-1891. 

Clarissa, 1810-1890. 
Bradford,. 1834-1894. 

Barton, Phebe d. Aug. 9, 1858, ae. 75. 

Cornwell, Lovisa dau. W.B. & S. M. Cornwell, d. Mr. 7, 1852. 

Barton, Asad. Ang. 13, 1850, ae. 31 ys. 6 ms. I7 dys. 

Thompson, Mary R. d. 7 m. 25 dy. 1843, ae. 31 ys. 

Howland, Emma 1851-1861. 

Elizabeth 1831-1847. 

Hoxie, Susan.dau,. J. & E.. Hoxie, d.. Mr, 31, 1848, ae. 32. 

Marvin, Maria dau. Robert & Susanna, d. in her 26thyr. 
Phebe Anand. in:her 22nd yr. 

Dorland; Sarah'T: d 1lth m. 1848, ae. 55: 

Hooker, Hope. A. d. 8th m. 15th dy. 1873, ae. 75. 
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THE ELIAS & TRIPHINA (SQUIRES) AMES FAMILY 


By L. Alberta Dann Goodemoot 

Elias Ames was a native of Connecticut, of Puriton stock. His 
wife was Triphina Squires, whom he married in 1790. They hada fa- 
mily of seven children. The names of the children were: Anson, Polly, 
Bishop, Sarah, Henry, Chester, and Orin, who was three yearsold 
when they moved to Scipio, on the Military Tract, Cayuga, Co. 

In 1819, Elias built a large house for his family and only lived 
three years after. Little was known of Anson’s family, only that he 
had one son, Anson Jr. and that they lived in New Yosk State. 

Polly Ames, was a maiden lady. 

Bishop Ames, was a Baptist minister whose children were: Bi- 
shop Jr., Judson, William, Alfred, Phineas Folly, Mararce, Elilene. 

Sarah Ames, Married John Smith and in Seneca County, Chio. 
She became the step-mother of the Smith brothors that married three 
Ames daughters of Orin. 

Henry Ames, children were Clark, Henry, Chester, Dennis, Par- 
melia, Triphenia, Harriet, and Maria. 

Chester Ames, marricd Elmira Janet Hotchkiss, Feb. €, 1££2. 
The children were; Frarces Phidelia, Janet, Merman Eddie, Helen 
Fannie, Eugene Bonapart, and Mary Ella. 

Crin Ames, married Mrs. Phila Porter Sebring. Their clilcren 
were named; Ann, Lovina, F. Elnora, Emma Jeanette, Jane, John, 
Phoebe, Gcorge and Morgan. 


Ann E., married Joshua of Scipio, and later moved to Waylard, 
Michigan. They had fou: children; Helen Gertrude, Enmcgere, Ica 
Josephine and Lena Yvonne. 

Emma Jeanette, married Moulla Smith and lived in Leighton, 
Michigan. They had four daughters and four sons; Jennie, Alber, Jes- 
sie, Herbert, Jay, Minnie, Grace and Lloyd. 

Jane Ames, married Solomon Smith and then settled in Michigan. 
They had six children; Georgianna, Frances Feza, Lyle Curtis, Etta 
and two babies who died in infancy. 

John Ames, married Caroline VanArsdale. They lived in Scipio 
for several years and then moved to Leighton, Michigan. They had 
no children. 

Phoebe Callista, married Artemas Ward and always lived on the 

farm home in Scipio. 

George Ames, married Frances Truce and moved to Michigan. 

Lovina, married Ethan Nelson Smith of Republic,Ohio; and later 
moved to Michigan. They had two children; Alberta and Elroy. 

Elmora, married Erastus Jordan and lived in Auburn. They had 
eight children; Fred, Orin, Minnie, Nellie, Burdette, Starr, Glen and 
Morgan. 

Morgan Ames, married Mary Howland. They had one daughter 
Florence who married Arthur King. Had children Morgan and Mary. 
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EARLIEST MASONIC LODGES 
ON THE MILITARY TRACT 


By Ethel A. Powers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Aurora Lodge No. 58, bears the name of Scipio Lodge, the be- 
ginning of which dates back to 1795. This was the first Masonic Lodge 
in the old Onondaga Military Tract, first inthe state west of Rome, 
and third west of Albany. Aurora, then called Scipio, had become one 
of the largest settlements in that part of the state. In 1799 it was part 
of Cayuga County in the townof Scipio, hence the name of the lodge. 


The Masonic Temple located in Aurora is the oldest in that part 
of the state. The corner stone was laid in September 1819 by Governor 
De Witt Clinton, who was then the Grand Master of the Masons inthe 
state, and the highest Free Mason in the United States. 


Taere was another lodge in the Town of Scipio, formed in 1809 by the 
members of the Aurora Lodge who lived six or seven miles east of 
A irora. It was called ‘‘Scipio Morning Star Lodge No. 196’’ until the 
Town of Venice was organized in 1823. This lobge was in the northern 
part of Venice, ss the name was changed to ‘‘Venice Morning Star 
Lodge No. 196.’’ 


The name of Nathan Gallup, one of the earliest settlers of Scipio, 
(see YESTERYEARS No. 6.) is in a list of members of Venice Mor- 
ning Star Lodge No. 196, sent to the New York Grand Lodge, May 26, 
1838. The name on the original list in the Grand Lodge Archives is mis- 
pelled ‘‘Gallop’’, and occurs as follows; ‘‘Nathan Gallop P. M. May3, 
1838 $1.’’ This record indicates that he paid $1 on that date and the 
title of ‘‘P. M.’’ stands for Past Master. 


This lodge went out of existence in 1842. In 1851 some of its for- 
mer members organized the present Cayuga Lodge No. 221 at Scipio 
Center. 


From the Gallup family records we find t hat a grandson of Na- 
than Gallup, Frank Earl Wallace born in the Town of Venice Decem- 
ber 18, 1877, died in Venice, February 19, 1898, was oneof the young- 
est members of the Masonic Order in the state at the time of his early 
death. His funeral services were held at Scipio Center with Mascnic 
rites. 














THE TOWN OF NEW LISBON, OTSEGO CO. 
By Elisabeth Harrington, Mt. Vision, N. Y. 
The town was organized April 7, 1806 as Lisbon. It retained this 
name until April 6, 1808 when it was changed to New Lisbon. It is an 
interior town, lying west of the center of the county, and is bounded 
as follows; on the north by Edmeston and Burlington, on the east by 
Hartwick and Laurens, on the south by Laurens and Morris, and on 
the west by Morris and Pittsfield. 
The surface of New Lisbon presents a varied scene of hills erd vel- 
leys. The highest summits range from 300 to 500 feet above most of 
the valleys. The lands are well watered. The principal streams are 
Butternut creek, which flows southwest through the western part of 
the town, and the west branch of the Ot ego creek, which takes a 
southerly course through the eastern part. There are two small lakes 
in the town, Turtle lake in the north-western part, and Gilbert’s lake, 
on the south border. Gilbert’s lake now is a State Park of 1600 acres. 
The town was settled before the war of the Revolution. The first 
settlement dates back to 1773, when Increase Thurston and Benjamin 
Lull and sons located inthe south-west part, near the town of Morris. 
Numerous descendants of Increase Thurston are still resider.ts of tre 
town, and Joel Thurston occupies the old homestead. 


The first settler in the vicinity of Garrattsville was John Garratt 
who purchased landhere prior to the Revolution, and from him this 
village derived its name. He and his wife were taken prisoners dur- 
ing the Revolution and were absent from their wilderness home seven 
years. It isrelated of them that they saw the Indians approaching 
their cabin, and quickly divining the object of their visit, Mrs. Gar- 
rat seized her clock and silverware and fled out of the rear door, con- 
ceiling the silver under en ir vertec pig-trough, while the clock wes 
thrown hastily under the gardenfence. After an absence of seven 
years they returned totheir home, tofind their clearings covered with 
underbrush and a rank growth of weeds about their doors; but there, 
under the pig-trough was found the silver, and down by the garcen 
fence the old clock. 

Other early settlers were: S. W. Park, Moses Thurstcn, Hrgley 
Marks, O. Park, Wm. Pierce, John Johnson, Elnathan Nobles, Wm. 
Garratt, Joseph Balcom, John Stewart. Sally thurston wes the first 
child born in this town. James McCollum taught the first school ard 
Charles Eldredge kept the first inn. Wm. Garratt, the first store ard 
Louis De Villier erected the first mill. 
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THE CANDEE, FERREE, MERSEREAU, CADMUS FAMILIES 
SETTLERS ON CAYUGA LAKE 


TOWN OF AURELIUS 


CANDEE 


Candee, Caleb Luther; was born in Oswego Co., Jan. 1820, and later 
came to the village of Cayuga, October 1841. Was married to 
Laura A. Beagle, a granddaughter of Capt. Daniel Eldredge 
who served in the war of 1812, Sept. 4, 1842. Their children 
were: 

Candee, Laura Adaline; Born Nov. 5, 1843. 

Candee, Romeyn R. Was born Jan. 24, 1847 and married Margaret 
W. Lyon Aug. 26, 1869. The children were: Harold Romeyn, 
Julian, Emma Jennie, Elisha. 

Candee, Harold Romeyn; was born Sept. 28, 1880. 

Candee, Julian; was born Dec. 24, 1893, married Ora S. Warrick on 
June 10, 1914. 

Candee, Emma Jennie; born July 11, 1860, was married to Frank Ro- 
binson, the children were: Millicent Agness, born July 18, 
1880, Buel Eldredge, born Dec. 8, 1881, Jay Alexander born 
Ded. 18, 1883. 

Candee, Elisha; born June 18, 1852, d. June 1897. 

Candee, Luther Caleb; was born Jan. 11, 1856. 


FERREE 


Ferree, William D. Was born June 13, 1863. Married Margaret Hal- 
pin Oct. 1, 1889, their children were; William, Mary, George, 
Helen, Katherine, Mildred. 

Ferree, Eugene H. Was born March 17, 1866, married Marion Coap- 
man May 6, 1890. Their children were; Florence Adeline, Eli- 
zabeth, Marion Rebecca. 

Ferree, William; was born May 15, 1894. Married Margaret Veronica 
Failey June 12, 1923. 

Ferree, Mary Rebecca; bora June 16, 1890. Married John Ammon 
Cowing; Nov. 13, 1917. 

Ferree George Eugene, born July 5, 1895, m. Christine B. Patrick. 
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MERSEREAU 


Mersereau, William; Was born in Union, Broome Co.; 1815. Moved 
to Cayuga, married Harriet E. Dunbar. Their children were: 
Harriet, second marriage to Abbie Baker; William, Frances, 

Mersereau, Harriet; Was married to Dorr Shpeard, their children: 
Clara 1861, Arthur 1865, Susan 1870. 

Mersereau, William; Was born 1841. Married Cornelia Fredenburg 
and their children were: William, Fred, Carl, Gail. 

Mersereau, Frances Armelia; was born 1843, married David Kyle in 
1864. Their child was Charles David born Ded. 28, 1870. 

Mersereau, William Jay; was born 1872, married Myrta Newbury. 

Mersereau, Carl; was born 1877, married Edith Davis. 


CADMUS 

Cadmus, Richard; was born Dec. 5, 1815 in Lodi, came to Cayuga 
1864. Married Delia Bailey of Lenox, Medison Co. Their 
children were: Eugene, Charles, Andrew, William, Ermina, 
Nancy Elizabeth. 

Cadmus, Eugene; was born May 12, 1843. Married Julia Youngs, 
1860, children: Richard 1861, Frank 1863, William 1869. 

Cadmus, Charles Andrew; born Sep. 16, 1848, married Anna Bar- 
kalow Feb. 17, 1874, 

Cadmus William; born Feb. 16, 1 8 5 2, married Carrie Bell Shank. 
Sept. 30, 1883. Their children: William and Jesse. 

Cadmus, Ermina; born Sept. 10, 1853. Married Clarence D. Shank, 
Nov. 19, 1873. children: Robert, John, Clarence. 

Cadmus, Nancy Elizabeth; Was born March 9, 1857. 

Cadmus, William Harold; was born Oct. 21, 1884, married Emma 
Rogers. Their children were: Jean Rogers October 27, 1917, 
Bell Shank, October 21, 1918. 

Cadmus, Jessie Bell; born Aug. 1, 1886. 




















Old Farm Auction Poster, for Story see page 14. 
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FROM A POEM TITLED “BURGOYNE” 
By Alfred B. Street 

...And now our Banner! oft its hues it changed; 

Through many varying shapes its aspect ranged; 

The elm of Massachusetts and the oak 

Of Carolina into being woke 

The Tree of Liberty: Chow strangely shows 

This patriot union of such after foes!) 

Till a new Constellation starred its blue 

And red and white their deep, striped colors drew; 





Blue, red and white, like tints that quiver and reel 
Over the velvet rich of red hot steel. 

Wide streamed that Banner! as its folds flashed free 
Auroral splendors flashed in sympathy; 

Until the patriot saw the earthborn dyes 
Reflected in the Standard of the skies. 

Oh, while those splendors beam upon the sight 
Map that broad Banner glow in living light! 

Oh, may its trophies wave in pomp sublime 

Till melts the midnight of departing Time. 
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